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RUSSIAN MUSHROOMS. 


AMONG my acquaintances, there is one old peasant- 
woman, a very poor, very ignorant, but very 
charming old woman, of whom I am particularly 
fond. She lives in a hamlet on the high-road, at 
about twelve or fourteen versts’ distance from our 
town, and often comes to sell her garden-seeds and 
salutary herbs, and other country productions, at 
the market and at private houses, and to buy neces- 
saries with the money she receives: but Avdotia 
Vasilievna’s specialty is potato-flour. This is an 
article that is in great request in Russian house- 
keeping, as it serves not only for starch and 
paste, but also as a principal ingredient in many 
favourite dishes, especially those required for fast- 
days, which, on an average, occupy about one-half 
of the year, and sometimes (according to the date 
on which Easter falls) even more than half. 

She says that she is past seventy; but she is 
extremely active and industrious, maintaining 
herself and her paralytic husband by her own 
labours ; and she must be very strong, for she 
performs that hilly journey to market on foot, 
besides roaming about the town, when market is 
over, from one house to another. She is a little, 
wrinkled, crumpled-up old thing (with teeth that 
a girl of twenty might envy, and brown hair), 
dressed in an old blue linen sarafan—a sort of 
paletot or short pelisse of home-spun coarse cloth, 
bound at the waist with a girdle; plaited bark- 
shoes on her nimble feet ; and her head covered 
decently with a many-culoured, but now washed- 
out cotton handkerchief. On her back, she carries 
various bags and bundles, and in her hands, bark 
jars or pails, which contain her treasures. Oh, 
those poor, hard-worked, stumpy old fingers of 
hers! I believe them to be perfectly clean; but 
hard and dirty work during so long a life has 
converted them into something between hands 
and hoofs ; and I have every opportunity of judg- 
ing of their texture by my sense of feeling as well 
as that of sight, for we always shake hands and 
kiss on meeting. 

She generally brings me a present, which I dare 


not refuse. Sometimes it is a handful of carrots, 
a herb that is good for some complaint; or a sun- 
flower in seed, which is considered a delicacy by 
the lower orders, who crack the seeds, and eat 
their contents like nuts. I, of course, always 
regale her with a dinner; and if she comes too 
late to dine with the servants, she has the remains 
of their repast. Of the exquisite cleanness and 
quality of her flour, and the genuineness of her 
seeds, I have never the slightest doubt; her 
honesty is past all suspicion ; but I have a dread 
of using her herbs medicinally. 

She has a great deal to say about her ‘ master,’ 
a horrible old wretch, who only makes use of his 
arms and hands to beat her; this she does not 
relate by way of complaint, but simply as a reason, 
for instance, why she did not bring me some pro- 
mised article last week, and so on. I have seen 
the bruises left by his ill-usage, and can imagine 
the life she must have led with him in his ‘ days 
of strength and glory. But she has a balm for 
these and all other earthly wounds. ‘The true 
Christ suffered sufferings for my sake,’ she says, 
with a smile; ‘ well, so I ought to suffer sufferings 
for His sake’ (I translate her words literally). A 
rare and lovely illustration of the apostolic teach- 
ing. If any particularly dainty morsel is given to 
her, she always wraps it up in one of the innumer- 
able rags that she carries with her, and puts it in 
the bosom of her pelisse for this tender spouse of 
hers. ‘How pleased he will be !’ she says smiling, 
as if in anticipation of the pleasure of a sweet 
little innocent child ; ‘he is so fond of curd-tarts !’ 
or raspberry-pie, or whatever it may be. 

This year has been a very fortunate one for 
Avdotia Vasilievna, and she is quite rich in her 
preparations for winter. The alternate showers 
and sunshine of the latter end of an unusually 
lovely and fruitful summer brought forth abund- 
ance of mushrooms, and she spent nearly all the 
time from the last days of July to the 20th of 
August in the forest, collecting those delicious 
and useful fungi. She came to me one Sunday 
(our market-day) with a great bark-pail full of 
beauties, dry and whole, evidently picked out, and 
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offered them at a ridiculously low price—fifteen 
kopeckas.* 

“My dear Avdotia Vasilievna, they are worth 
more than that! I will give you twenty-five for 
them. What are you thinking of?’ 

‘Why, you see, I only want fifteen! A quarter 
of salt costs fifteen, so take them for fifteen!’ A 
specimen of her honest simplicity. 

‘Nonsense, baboushka;+ the extra ten will 
serve you in some other way. Buy some white 
bread for your old man. What lovely mushrooms! 
Where on earth do you hunt them out? What 
golden eyes yours must be, Avdotia Vasilievna !’ 

‘Glory to God! Yes. He shews them to me. 
When I get into the forest, I always pray : “ Lord, 
shew me where the mushrooms are!” and what do 
you think? I spy them out directly !’ 

She wanted the salt to pickle 
lying at home, spoiling, every extra hour of delay ; 
pay I could hardly persuade her to take a little 
refreshment before leaving our house, she was in 
such a hurry to be back. ‘I'll bring you some 
more, please God,’ she said, as she passed by the 
balcony where we were sitting, after her meal— 
‘little ones, for your gentlefolk’s eating, 

I did not much require the dear old woman’s 
findings, for we ourselves, like every other family 
in the place, set forth with servants and children, 
and brought home many pailfuls; nevertheless, 
I bought them when she came in, just to 
please her; and indeed they were such beauties, 
that an extra jar of them was quite a treasure in 
its way. She was very tired, and very glad of a 
dinner of fish-pie, potato-soup, and pumpkin-por- 
ridge. My cook having gone to market to buy 
apples, which were brought in great quantities 

at day (they do not grow in these ) for our 
winter stock, I laid the cloth for her myself, 
served the dinner, and then sat down on the 
window-seat while she ate it, and told me her 
adventures. 

‘Well, I never ange to see you again!’ she 

, as I cut the pie for her. 
Why not, baboushka? I have not been ill; 
have you ?’ 

‘Worse than that, my dear! okh, worse! The 
Lord has punished me for my sins! Was it not I 
that screamed and scolded at my old man for not 
washing the last bringings? And the next day it 
happened !’ 

What happened ?” 

‘Well, you see I was vexed, because I was as 
tired as a horse when I came home with those 
mushrooms ; and I brought him the water to wash 
them, and the tub to put them in, and the salt to 
salt them, and the fennel to flavour them with, 
and then lay down for a nap before supper, because 
I wanted to go again into the forest before it was 
light next day. I was fast, fast asleep, when I 
heard his voice in my dreams: “ Mistress! I want 
to eat—eat—eat!” Up I jumped, and there he 
sat with the dirty mushrooms before him just as I 
left them—he had not washed one of them !’ 

* How provoking !’ 

‘Well, I sinned, like a sinner that I am. 
“You'll not have anything to eat until I have 
finished that job of yours,” I said’ 

‘T do not think that was very sinful, baboushka’ 


*Threepence three-farthings English money, at the 
present time, 1866, 
+ Grandmother. 


‘Yes, but it was; because I was angry in my 
heart, and I scolded him all the time I was washing 
the mushrooms ; called him bad names,’ 

‘What did you say to him?’ Her confidences 
amused me. 

‘I said: “Akh, you old horse-radish! Akh, you 

bones !”? 

*No more ?’ I asked laughing. 

‘As if that were not rome. replied Avdotia 
Vasilievna, laughing heartily with me, and shewing 

‘Well, the next day we set out, a large yo 
wives and maidens. I took all the toes and 
plaited knapsacks that I had in the house, because 
we were going to a very mushroomy place ; but 
the forest is awfully thick there, though the ground 
is as clean as this floor” Here she rose from table, 
crossed herself many times before the picture of 
St Nicholas in the corner, bowing to me after- 
wards, and thanking me for my ‘ entertainment.’ 

‘To your good health, baboushka!’ I replied, in 
Russian form, to these thanks. 

‘Oh, it was beautiful to see!’ she exclaimed, 
with her head on one side, and her horny hands 
spread forth in ecstasy. ‘ All round, wherever we 
turned, there were mushrooms! rijiki and groozdi, 
dry and damp ; only make haste to cut them, and 

ut them into your pail! I and another woman 
a young woman) got further and further from the 
others, and at last, however we might shout, no 
one answered! All my pails and knapsacks were 
full, but avarice is never satisfied ; soI took off my 
sarafan, and tied it up like a sack, to put what more 
I should find into. The other woman shouted 
and shouted till she was hoarse, and at last she 
said, what I knew long ago: “ Baboushka-a! Vasil- 
ievna-a! it seems to me that we’ve lost our way!” 
—There’s for you!’ continued Avdotia Vasilievna, 
addressing me : ‘we were lost, joking apart. “ Never 
mind,” I says, “ Petrovna ; we’ll pray to God to bring 
us out.” But she was crying, for she had a little 
babe at home, and she was thinking what would 
become of it if she were to die of hunger in the 
forest. We wandered towards the sun, and with 
our backs to the sun, and to the right and to the 
left of the sun. “ The fact is, Petrovna,” says I, “we 
have prayed ill ;” for there was nothing but forest, 
forest, forest, all round, like the sea ocean! All at 
once we heard a tiny tinkle, ever so far off. “A 
cow!” says Petrovna; “let ’s go to it.” “A cow 
is not a Christian, baba!” says I; “it can’t tell 
us the road, and it is lost itself, poor beast ; for 
there is no food for it in this pine-forest, you know.” 
It was getting dark, and we had eaten all the 
bread that we had brought with us long before ; we 
were both sick with “‘- ~ and faint with fatigue 
and our heavy loads. en “ Petrovna, let us 
turn our clothes inside out; that will bring us 
all right,’* I said; and so we did. We undressed 
ourselves, and turned everything we had on inside 
out, except our bark-shoes, and = them on so, 
blessing ourselves all the time; but we did look 
such scarecrows, that I could not help laughi 
even then, though it was no laughing matter. And 
what do you think? we had no sooner done this 
than I espied the moon! “The Lord be praised!” I 
said; “thereis the moon!” We consulted abit how 
to go, and in a quarter of an hour we came upon 
a path which led us to the right road. But oh, I 
shall never forget it till my coffin-lid !’ 


* A popular superstition. 
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* Well, did you get home safe ?’ 

‘Yes, of course. We slept at the first village we 
had to pass through, and got home the next day; 
and when I told my old man of it, he said: “ Don’t 
call me an old horse-radish again, that’s all!”’ 

She was so tickled at this idea, that she laughed 
till the tears ran down her cheeks ; after using her 
pelisse as a pocket-handkerchief, she went on : ‘ But 
what I came here on purpose for was to bring 
Maria Constantinovna some plakoon for her eyes. 
I found it in a glade in the forest that day, and I 

thered it on purpose for her. It is a very fine 


Ts it, indeed ?’ 

‘Yes. You see it is a holy plant, one mm | say, 
because, when the true Christ was crucified, the 
most pure Virgin sat down and wept for him, and 
her tears fell on a herb, which ever since has 
been good for bad eyes ; and that herb is the pla- 
koon. Oh, I know all the herbs in the meadow, 
field, and forest, and there is not one that is not 

for something, for man or for beast. So I 

ings this plakoon to Miria Constantinovna, but 

she would not accept it ; the dochtour (doctor), she 

says, is healing her. There, take it, you! You are 
a wise one, you are! you don’t despise my gifts.’ 

She untied a corner in one of her rags, and 
handed me a small bunch of dried leaves, tied up 
with a thread. I thanked her for it, and put it 
into my English spice-box, the arrangement of 
which, and particularly the little grater (being in 
her scraping line), extremely interested her. I 
gave her a bit of ginger, a few grains of allspice, 
and some peppercorns ; all of which she intended 
to wunnie for various sufferers of her acquaint- 
ance in the hamlet where she lives. After which 
she recounted all the pails of mushrooms that she 
had salted down, and calculated the profits she 
should make in the winter by the sale of them. 

I often think now I should like to know if any 
of these wonderful fungi, which are really ‘ 
for food,” and which are made such use of in 
Russia, are to be found in England. If they do 
exist there, however, I am well aware that it would 
be very difficult to persuade the English to eat any 
of them, because they fancy that every mushroom, 
except the well-known champignon, must be a toad- 
stool, and consequently poisonous. To give my 
readers a slight idea of the varieties, and of the 
peculiar uses of each, I will describe briefly the 
sorts that are found in our neighbourhood (in the 
vicinity of Sarapul, a small town on the 
Viatka government). Probably other governments 
have sorts that we have not, and vice versd, 

The finest sort of mushrooms is: First, the 
white one, which is scarce hére, but is occasionally 
found. It is dried for winter use, but may be 
sae in vin when freshly gathered. It is 

rought in its dried state from the great Nijni 
fair with other merchandise, and is always to be had 
at the shops at fifty or sixty kopeckas a pound. It 
is a most economical article, for a glasstul is suffi- 
cient to make stock for soup for a family of eight 
persons, and it is very light. It imparts a delicious 
meaty taste to soup, and to other maigre dishes. 
Second comes the red mushroom, which is but 
little inferior to its near relative, the white one. 
Its preparation and uses are the same. Third, the 
groozd, a large, white, fleshy, and very useful sort. It 
appears principally in fir-forests, the soil (if such 
may be called the layers of fir-needles that have 
fallen for ages and ages) being apparently peculiarly 


adapted to it. It requires great experience to hunt 
out the groozd, as it does not appear entirely above 
the ground until too overgrown for use. A slight 
elevation and crack in the ground is the only 
symptom—very often a deceptive one, of their 
presence—and once discovered, the surrounding 
und must be well scraped up to find others. 
heir size varies from five or six inches in diameter 
(and even larger) to one inch. The larger ones 
are salted in tubs, the little ones pickled. Fourt 
the damp groozd, highly prized by connoisseurs, an 
less frequently found than the dry groozd. It 
resembles the latter in every particular, except that 
it is covered with a jelly-like slime, which imparts 
a similar consistence to the brine or pickle ; and 
the mushroom itself becomes semi-transparent when 
sufficiently salted to be brought to table. Fifth, the 
svinyar is little inferior to the dry groozd, which it 
resembles in every respect, except that it has a 
blackish-gray skin, which imparts a dark colour to 
the brine, and to the whole substance of the mush- 
room, which is not agreeable to the sight, but 
of the groozd family, a very pretty, bright, pinky- 
buff mushroom, which fi e 
Seventh, rijik, the carroty-coloured mushroom, 
very nice either salted, pickled, or fresh in patties. 
It is found in great quantities in birch and pine 
forests. Eighth, siniavka, is very small and pretty ; 
ame gray, yellow, and pale-brown; extremel, 
rittle and unsubstantial, and chiefly used fresh 
for soup ; but it is also put in the tub to fill up 
chinks between larger mushrooms. Found in open, 
grassy places. Ninth, pootik, a large and superior 
species of the above, named from its being found 
in paths and by the roadside (poot, a road or way). 
Tenth, mdslinik, a firm, slimy-surfaced, e- 
yellow je my. exactly like fresh butter, from which 
it is ed (mdslo, butter). Very good fried or 
pickled. Eleventh, buitchok, a hard, lumpy, slimy 
thing, very like a horse-chestnut; excellent on 
account of its bulk, which it scarcely loses in the 
pressing attendant on salting. Twelfth, obdbka, 
and thirteenth, opydénka, are considered inferior 
sorts, and are dried for use. Fourteenth, the 
mushroom that is known in England, and which 
the common people here call shpion, evidently a 
corruption of the word champignon. They are 
considered ‘unclean,’ probably on account of the 
places where they generally grow, and are used by 
— only for making ketchup, and in made- 


es. 

Each of these has its own different varieties, 
which I need not describe; but I must observe 
that the ‘unclean’ mushrooms (toadstools) are as 
various and as plentiful as the clean, and prove a 
source of great annoyance to the inexperienced 
gatherer. Often, when, by shouting and singing. 
the dispersed members of a party have assembled 

in to compare notes, and have luncheon in a 
dade by the pathway of the forest, has the unlucky 
novice to undergo the jokes and laughter of the 
more experienced gatherers at his expense, and to 
see what he fancied were first-rate siniavki or 
buitchkt thrown out of the heap that he has boast- 
ingly emptied from his bark-pail on the grass, as 
‘unclean, by the head of the party, who, be he 
colonel or coachman, always takes airs of 


superiority on himself. Gentlemen are not great 
fanciers of these expeditions, and it is in general 
the peasant class—servants, housekeepers, and 
housewifely turn, with 


adventurous ladies of a 
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their daughters, and school-boys—who venture on 
them. 

All the above-mentioned mushrooms are nice ; 
and English people in Russia who have convinced 
themselves thoroughly that they are not toadstools 
by seeing the Russians eat them, and still remain 
he and well, like them just as much as the 
natives. The Russians make maigre pasties and 
—_ of them, chopped very fine, and mixed with 

iled rice or some other grain, and a little fried 
onion, &c.; also simply cold, in the companionship 
of cold boiled potatoes, with mustard and vinegar 
—or with roast-meat as a salad—and with the 
zakooska, a prelude to dinner and supper. The 
Russian (masc. gen.) generally drinks a glass of 
vodka for an appetite before dinner, and eats a 
small portion of something salt after it. In private 
families of mediocre means, a salted cucumber, a 
little sour cabbage, or a few mushrooms, all home 
preparations, are brought for the master and other 
masculines ; in rich houses, or for guests and grand 
occasions, they have caviare, cheese, pickled her- 
rings, ham, &c. ; but these are often left untouched 
if there be a plate of masterly-pickled groozdi or 
rijiki. 

y fear it is impossible to convey by words an 
exact description of any of the sorts with which I 
am acquainted, as the very slightest variance of 
the texture, if 1 may so call it, of the stalk or cup, 
of the colour of the under surface, and of other 
details, is sufficient to make the mushroom a toad- 
stool. Time will doubtless teach us English or our 
children the utility of these now despised fungi. 


PLUM-PUDDING COLD. 


On emerging from my bedroom into the sitting- 
room one morning nine winters ago, I found the 
world wearing a very gloomy aspect indeed. A 
jaundiced London fog obscured the windows; the 
fire had not burned up comfortably ; the water was 
not boiling; a glance shewed that none of the 
letters lying on the table contained certain hoped- 
for remittances, neither were those which had not 
passed through the post invitations, or rather they 
were invitations-—to pay. 

Pay! Did you ever notice that paragraph which 
so often closes the French correspondent’s letter in 
the newspaper—The Bourse was flat?) Well, my 
bourse was flat; not even bulged out with silver, 
and so light, that when I tossed it on the table in 
disgust, and it fell upon the eggs, it did no damage. 
T had rashly asked a couple of friends to dine at my 
club the evening before, and had more rashly 
played at pool with them afterwards: the result 
was a necessity for drawing a cheque, an operation 
which I had hoped to defer for another fortnight. 

Now, when that cheque was drawn, my nce 
would be down to zero: what that was, is no 
matter; every man’s financial thermometer is 
graduated differently, I suppose. There are happ 
persons whose banking zero is a double zero wath 
a figure before it ; that would be Boiling with me. 

he healthy mind is roused by emergency to 
industry, and I have a healthy mind. So the ill 
wind which supplies the place of cash in my 
pockets drives me to my desk, and blows great good 
to the public. 

So, when the fire had burned up and boiled the 
water, and breakfast was over, and the paper read, 
I went through the fog to the office of that 


admirable weekly, the Lynx, and asked for Nowall, 
the editor. 

I found that social bee at his desk, patiently 
wading through a vast pile of letters, setting aside 
about one per cent. for further consideration, and 
tossing the ninety-nine into a waste-basket, which 
also contained a Skye terrier, who trampled the 
opinions and complaints of the British public 
under his feet, and then lay down upon them with 
a sigh until more came to be packed. 

‘Nowall; said I, ‘ can you give me a job?’ 

‘Hum. What can you alo!’ 

‘Jones has written a Life and Times, and 
Brown a novel. Jones is a conceited ass, and 
Brown a good-fellow; I should like to review either 
work, or both.’ 

‘Our notices are fair,’ said Nowall severely. ‘I 
remember that it was Jones who cut up your 
Catharine Parr so justly, and human nature is weak. 
Besides, both of those reviews are in hand,’ 

‘ Well, then, give me a pantomime or burlesque. 
I have not been to the theatre for weeks.’ 

‘You should have applied before; all those 
erumbs have been ae up. But | think I can 
do better for you, if you > not mind a trip to 
Paris, 

‘On the contrary, it will be delightful to escape 
from this fog, 

‘Then we want elaborate notices of about half-a- 
dozen new pieces which have been brought out 
there, and you shall do them if you like. But you 
must go at the end of this week.’ 

I agreed with cheerful readiness, and after 
receiving a few instructions, left Nowall and Snap 
to fight out their weekly battle with indignant 
dulness. 

Nothing makes me feel so pleased and proud as 
having something to do; something, of course, 1 
mean, by which money is to be earned, gratuitous 
labour being abhorrent and despicable in my eyes. 
To go out shooting, and not have the game ; to fish 
for roach and barbel which no one will eat when 
caught; to see one’s thoughts in print, and not get 
paid for them, are the three things most depressing 
to the spirits, that I know of. But the execution of 
a bond fide piece of work, for which, provided it 
reaches a certain standard of merit, payment is 
certain, acts upon mind and body like a tonic. I 
now felt the want of some one to impress with this 
dignity of labour. A mission to Paris, spoken of 
with airy vagueness, would sound well to an unin- 
itiated ear. In the months of May and June, there 
would have been no difficulty in finding some orna- 
mental acquaintance who would believe in my 
utility, and respect it; but all the men I now knew 
in town were accustomed to earn their own living 
in some way or another, and saw nothing curious 
or interesting in such a proceeding. 

But there was Aunt Maria; to be sure I would 
go and impress her. Aunt Maria was not my aunt, 
but a cousin and godmother. I had always called 
her aunt—I do not know why, probably because it 
was more respectful than ‘cousin’ She was a 
childless widow, and the dearest old lady imagin- 
able—also the most inconsistent. There never 
lived a person in whom theory and practice were 
so diametrically opposed. She held that the educa- 
tion of the poorer classes was both foolish and 
wicked, and paid for the schooling of at least a 
dozen working-men’s children. She reviled the 
whole race of servants, declaring that the only way 
to manage them was to keep them at a distance, 
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. and allow no approach to familiarity, and treated 
her own like friends. ‘If you wish to keep boys 
out of mischief, do not let them have any pocket- 
money, she said in my school-days, and always 
tipped me magnificently. ‘If young men get into 
debt, let them extricate themselves by their own 
exertions—it is the finest lesson imaginable, was 
her dictum when I went to the university ; and on 
taking my degree she sent me fifty pounds, without 
asking any questions. 

On one point, however, Aunt Maria’s inconsist- 
ency was inconvenient. She held theoretically 
that money was dross, and did not bring happiness ; 
that a wise man should rest contented with a small 
income, and spend his life in congenial occupations, 
rather than seek to amass wealth by methods which 
were distasteful to him; yet I never saw her 
without receiving a jobation for practising what I 
had often heard her preach, and her first question 
always was : ‘ Well, John, and what are you doing 
for your living?’ So that I was glad enough of 
the opportunity of replying that I had a continental 
engagement. 

called that very afternoon at her house at 
Brompton, and found her engaged, as usual, in the 
manufacture of anti-macassars, which she declared 
to be the most troublesome and useless things that 
female labour could be wasted upon. 

‘A piece of muslin tied neatly on to the back of 
the chair or sofa, answers the purpose much better, 
and does not stick to the shoulders when you get 
up, she argued; and yet she knitted on, turning 
out about a hundred in the year. 

At least ten thousand ladies do as much : that 
makes a million of anti-macassars thrown upon 
society annually. They never wear out, so what 
becomes of them all? They must become a drug 
soon, and then might not a few billions be shipped 
to the nude districts of Africa, to break the natives 
into drapery by degrees? 

‘And so you are to be sent abroad on real busi- 
ness ?’ said Aunt Maria, gazing at me benignantly 
through her spectacles. ‘I always told you that 
you could find profitable employment if you only 
put your shoulder to the wheel. And where are 
you going to?’ 

‘Oh, Paris for certain, replied I, as if there were 
a chance of my having to go on to Vienna and 
Berlin. 

‘Does it matter to you which route you take?’ 

‘Not at all, said I, thinking she meant either 
Folkstone and Boulogne, or Dover and Calais ; ‘it 
is all the same.’ 

‘That is very fortunate, said Aunt Maria, with 
a benevolent smile ; ‘ for you can go by Dieppe, and 
do a little commission for me there. Lydia is at 
school at Dieppe, you know, and she is not to come 
to England all the winter, poor dear girl. I was 
thinking of sending her something, and wondering 
how it would best reach her, when you came in. If 
you take it, there will be no difficulty. So for- 
tunate !” 

Lydia was a niece, a real niece of Aunt Maria’s ; 
a nice lively girl, promising to grow into a very 
charming young woman. I confess that it had 
occurred to me that advantages, pecuniary and 
otherwise, might accrue if I happened to make a 
favourable impression upon her in two or three 
years’ time ; and that was an obstacle to backing 
out of undertaking this commission, even if I had 
had the face to hesitate about doing anything the 
kind old lady asked me, which, considering how 


many benefits I had received, and possibly might 
yet receive at her hands, I had not. 

Aunt Maria had never been abroad, and did not 
know the penalty she was inflicting upon me. She 
had heard that people sometimes went to Paris vid 
Dieppe, and supposed it was as convenient a way as 
any other; while of the nuisance to a traveller of 
having to break his journey in the middle, she had 
no idea. 

But all the disadvantages of the course proposed 
flashed upon me in a moment : there was the long 
sea-passage in winter, for a very bad sailor; the 
being prevented from taking a return ticket, as in- 
tended ; the extra expense and discomfort of passin 
a night at Dieppe ; the trouble (to one whose head 
is swimming with recent sea-sickness, everything is 
a trouble) of finding out the school. 

It was Spartan of me to echo ‘ Fortunate indeed,’ 
and add, ‘I shall be too glad of the opportunity,’ 
so cheerfully. 

‘It will be very kind of you, said Aunt Maria. 
‘The dear girl cannot be substantially fed in 
France, you know, though she considerately asserts 
the contrary, so I wrote and asked her if she would 
like a cake. She replied: Yes, she would like a 
cake, but would prefer a pudding—a regular 
Christmas plum-pudding. One can imagine what 
a treat it will be to her, after all their nasty foreign 
messes, and also the home associations it will 
recall.— When do you start ?’ 

‘On Friday,’ I replied. 

‘You defy the old superstition, then ?’ said she. 
‘Quite right. I think it quite heathenish to believe 
in such follies; and yet I never begin anything 
or start on a journey on that day myself. ‘To-day 
is only Tuesday; there will be plenty of time to 
have the pudding made and well boiled. Come 
and dine with me on Thursday, and bring an 
empty carpet-bag with you: it shall be ready. 

i agreed, and took my departure. It proved, on 
inquiry, that I should have to start very early on 
the Friday morning, so early that it would be rash 
to go to bed the night before. I procured a pass- 
port, packed up, and at six o’clock on Thursday 
evening presented myself again at Aunt Maria’s. 

‘ After you left the other day, John,’ she said 
during dinner, ‘ I called upon Mrs Liddel and Mrs 
Morley, who both have daughters at the same 
school with Lydia, thinking that they might be 
glad of the opportunity of sending something to 
their girls. They were; and each caught at the 
idea of a plum-pudding with delight ; so that there 
will be three to take instead of one, if you do not 
mind, 

And so, when I was on the point of departure 
that evening, three Christmas puddings, round, 
hard, and black with richness, were brought into 
the drawing-room; and as they could not be 
forced into the carpet-bag I had brought, Aunt 
Maria lent me a very much r one, in which 
they were stowed oe en ly ; and then, it 
being the old lady’s time, a cab was called, 
and [I was driven off to my chambers, with my 
responsibility on the front seat, for I would not 
risk it in a Hansom, where it would have to ride 
outside the wooden doors, but took a four-wheeler. 
Even so, and at that early period, this cargo of 

udding with which I was freighted began to 
arass me. It would not remain on the seat, but 
insisted on continually tumbling forward on to 
my knees. I durst not place it by my side, for 
fear of bruising one of the puddings; and a like 
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dread prevented my putting my feet up against 
it. 


Never surely did cab dawdle or jolt like that 
one. On arriving at last at the inn in which I had 
chambers, I told the porter to call a cab, and 
notify its arrival to me, at half-past five. He 
offered to carry my bag up for me, but I refused 
with firmness: never should it leave my imme- 
diate guardianship until it was laid at the feet of 
its lawful possessors. Chivalry is my strong point: 
to conquer or die—the former for choice—in the 
cause of Beauty, had ever been my dream; and 
now I was engaged in the causes of Three Beauties, 
the Three Graces, say, and I vowed to bear the 
offerings of affection to them in safety, or perish 
in the attempt. 

On consideration, I moved that the words ‘ if I 
could’. be inserted after ‘safety,’ and carried the 
amendment. So I bore the votive puddings up 
four flights of stairs myself, set the bag on my table, 
lit the a and fire, and foolishly prepared to 
make myself comfortable ; for, of course I ought 
to have gone to bed; but in those days I exag- 

rated the discomforts of early rising, and had, 

ides, a nervous horror of missing the train, 
which would have kept me tossing and chime- 
counting instead of my 

By the time the fire had burned up into cheer- 
fulness, it was half-past eleven: there were six 
hours to be got rid of. I boiled some water, and 
mixed a glass of toddy, lit a pipe, took a pocket 
French dictionary, a paper-cutter, and a novel of 
Balzac’s, purchased that afternoon, and settled 
down cozily in my arm-chair. 

It had not occurred to me, till after accepting 
the office of Special French Theatrical Correspon- 
dent to the Lynz, that I was very imperfectly 
acquainted with the language. I could just follow 
the plot of a French play by paying very strict 
attention, but a great portion of the dialogue and all 
the jokes escaped me. However, I hoped to be able 
to get books of the pieces to be reported upon, and 
by coaching them up beforehand, thought I might 
do well enough. 

The novel of Balzac’s was a conscientious endea- 
vour to familiarise myself with the tongue. After 
two or three chapters, however, the book dropped 
on my knee, and I fell into reverie. 

Was it not too presumptuous of me to undertake 
this business? Did I not over-estimate even the 
slight smattering of French I conceived myself to 
have? I had devoted a good thirteen years of my 
life to the sole study of two dead languages, and 
had made exactly that progress which a rogue 
makes on the trea ‘eaill—fnir presumptive evidence 
that my bump of language was a dead-level, per- 
a hollow. 

forget what my next reflections were, but they 
must have been profound and protracted, for 
when the porter interrupted them with, ‘The cab is 
ready, sir,’ he startled me. He took my port- 
manteau and hat-box ; I carried the pudding-bag, 
and we descended ; and so to the station. 

‘No, no; don’t touch that—I will carry that 
myself!’ I cried to the porter, who, on opening 
the cab-door, seized hold of the precious bag; an 
my earnestness in the matter seemed to attract the 
attention of a foreign-looking man who was stand- 
ing at the entrance-door—a man of middle size, 

re and upright, dressed in a frock greatcoat with 
ur-collar, and a very narrow-brimmed hat: his com- 


plexion was dark olive ; his face close shaved, with 


the exception of a small coal-black moustache, 
curled up at the ends, like that of a Knave of 
Clubs; but it was his piercing dark eyes that 
made me notice him. He looked at my face, and 
I almost expected him to say ‘Eighteen-pence’ or 
‘ Two shillings, in reply to my thoughts about the 
cab-fare. He glanced at my chest, and I felt half 
inclined to ask, ‘Is it right ?’ under the impression 
that he was examining my watch through two 
coats and a pocket. He lowered his eyes to the 
carpet-bag: could he detect the puddings? The 
carpet-bag attracted his particular interest ; and 
when I was obliged to put it down (carefully 
guarding it, however, with my legs), in order to 
pay Cabby, he passed close to me, and brushed 
against it. 

‘Take care !’ cried I. 

‘ A thousand pardons, sir, he said, raising his hat. 

When I took my ticket, he got his. Convoying 
the bulging pudding-bag through the barrier in 
front of the pigeon-hole was an awkward operation, 
and impatient travellers scowled upon me. 

‘ Permit me to hold it, said Hawkeyes. 

‘No, thank you; I can manage,’ I replied, and 
supported my responsibility between my gastric 
region and the boarding while gathering up my 


change. 

I saw my portmanteau and hat-box labelled, 
and got into a carriage with my charge. The 
foreigner followed me. Another passenger came 
in, and then more, till the compartment was filled. 
The carpet-bag would not have gone under the 
seat, even if I had dared to risk bruising the pud- 
dings by thrusting it there, so I rode all the way to 
Newhaven with it on my lap, and whenever I 
— off to sleep, awoke with a start on its 

ing. 

Tout not have suffered a worse nightmare, 
if I had eaten the contents. But what was such 
slight discomfort to the horrors I endured on 
board the packet! It was a bitter cold morning ; 
it was blowing half a gale of wind, and I am a 
very bad sailor. The passage was prolonged, and 
I spent eight hours of fearful misery with my 
oy over the lee bulwarks, and the puddings in 
my arms. No, ye three lovely ones, on my honour, 
I never quitted your treasures for a moment! 
Whenever, in the paroxysms of seeming dissolu- 
tion, 1 turned my eyes towards the deck, I met 
those of the foreigner, who was demoniacally well. 
At length the houses and quays of Dieppe became 
clearly visible, and shortly afterwards we were at 
rest in the harbour. 

Oh, what a relief it was to feel that the journey 
was over, and the trust safely brought to the very 
town where it was to be discharged! It had been 
my intention to seek out the pension of Madame 
Dupin, where the young ladies whose treasures I 
bore were being French-polished, immediately 
upon landing, but that was out of the question 
now. I was not fit company for any one, and as 
for introduction to a lady, the idea caused me to 
collapse. Bed, immediate bed, was the one object 
towards which all my thoughts tended, for indeed 
I felt as if that alone would afford a chance of 
ultimate recovery. The puddings would repose 
safely and quietly in the bedroom of a hotel, 
while their escort was recruiting his shattered 
energies, and then it was only a short step to their 

Touts came on board, us to go to a 
dozen different hotels at once. 
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‘Oh, any one, I groaned. ‘Le plus proche. Ici, 
I'll go, I mean je rai—what is it /—avec vous. 
Voila, that colis and—what the deuce is a hat-box 
—boite a chapeaux, cest & moi. Oui, oui. Ici 
sont mes clefs,’ For the custom-house officers had 
commenced the examination of luggage, and I was 
anxious to get it over. 

‘Non!’ said the little dark man, whose eyes had 
haunted me all the way from London, to a douanier, 
who had laid hands on my luggage.—‘ Come quietly ; 
it is best, he added to me. 

Looking round in surprise, I found that there 
was a gendarme on either side of me. 

‘What is the matter?’ I asked Hawkeyes. 

‘Oh, nothing,’ he replied ; ‘a mere form. If you 
come without resistance to the guard-room, there 
need be no disaster. Allow me to relieve you of 
this ;’ and he the —o™s 

‘No, no!’ I cried ; ‘I will carry this, and open 
it myself. It is nothing contraband ; really, it 
isn’t.’ 

Considering how bad I felt, I struggled with 
great gameness to retain it. But two men seized 
my arms ; a third plunged his hand into the breast 
of my coat, and expressed surprise at finding no 
weapon concealed there ; while Hawkeyes possessed 
himself of the object of contention. Then I gave 
in, and walked surlily behind my property and 
between the gendarmes to a guard-room. 

‘Je suis malade, trés malade, ou vous trouverez 
le différence !’ I exclaimed to my captors. ‘ Pour- 
quoi cette insolence? Vous étes des laches, des 
cochons, des—cowardly blackguards, and I’ll go to 
the ambassador, and write to the Times, I will!’ 

This oration produced no effect. 

‘Your keys, said Hawkeyes. 

I gave them. 

‘Stand back, and secure him,’ he added, tenderly 
inserting its key into the lock of the carpet-bag, 
and turning it with the air of a man firing a mine. 
With compressed lips, he then carefully opened it, 
withdrew one of the spheres, placed it on the table, 
and stripped it of its wrappings. The sight of the 
pudding astonished him. He looked at it, and then 
at me, and seemed puzzled. Then he drew out the 
second pudding, then the third, and a more 
surprised each time. A knife was called for, and 
to my horror and despair, he plunged it into one of 
the puddings. I shrieked as if my own flesh had 
been pierced ; but the remorseless wretch actually 
cut all three into halves, and again into quarters. 

Then my other luggage underwent examination ; 
and then at last Hawkeyes turned to me, and said : 
‘There has been an error, which I hope Monsieur 
will excuse. Perhaps he will explain the object 
with which he is importing plom-pouding in so 

icious a manner ?” 

‘If Iam to be detained here until I satisfy an 
idle curiosity, I corm, ill as I am, that I must 
comply, said I. ‘ But I shall speak under protest ; 
I will appeal ; I will complain. 

Hawkeyes, perceiving my ill-humour, 
the matter no further, but shrugged his shoulders, 
said he was desolated, and ordered the gendarmes 
to call a fiacre. I am bound to say that everybody 
was rigidly polite now. My shirts, socks, and 
evening clothes were carefully replaced in their 
portmanteau ; the wounded puddings were fitted 
together, secured in their wrappings, and consigned 
once more to the carpet-bag (it was something like 
a post-mortem examination), and in twenty minutes 
I was in bed. 


Here there was a temporary disappointment. I 
have often heard and read of damp sheets, but 
never got between such kill-joys, except on that 
occasion. I dare not mention’ the name of the 
hotel, for fear of damages ; but when you sleep at 
Dieppe, put your hand into bed before you 
undress. Verb. sap. However, I pulled the 
rheumatic linen away, and turned in between 
the blankets. When I awoke, it was next day. 
After a warm bath, several cups of coffee, and a 
glass of brandy, objects did not reel so unpleasantly 
as before, so I once more took the carpet-bag in 
hand, drove to the pension of Madame Dupin, and 
was received by that courtly, courteous, upright, 
meagre lady herself in a cheerful drawing-room. 
I explained who I was, and the object of wy Ane 
-_ ene letters from Aunt Maria, Mrs Liddel, 
an 


was so perfectly en and my appearance 
so harmless, that Madame Dupin not an sent at 


once for the three young ladies, but, to my sur- 

rise, left me alone with them. Lydia was an old 
Fiend; she had been charming at fourteen, when 
I last saw her ; now she was two ae older, and 
dangerous to look upon. Miss Morley was like- 
wise an entrancing being, plump and piquant. 
Miss Liddel was still ess, not more than 
thirteen or fourteen, I should say, but as sharp as 
a jackdaw, and quite devoid of 

‘I am grieved to say, young ladies, 
after we Siad become acquainted, ‘that a sad 
accident has happened to the—the offerings of 
affection which I have been commissioned to 
bring you.’ 

The countenances of the Graces fell. I opened 
the carpet-bag. ‘In passing through the custom- 
house,’ I continued, ‘the puddings excited the 
suspicion of the douaniers, and they have cut them, 
I suppose, to see whether any contraband articles 
were concealed in the middle. 

Here I abstracted one of the | an 

‘ Did they taste them ?’ asked Lydia. 

I reassured her upon that point, and produced 
the second. 

‘What a shame!’ cried Miss Morley, herself 
fishing out the third. 

‘They all fit together properly,’ said Lydia, after 
testing that point. 

The youngest girl stood with her head on one 
side contemplating the three dainties which were 
ranged on the table in a row for some time in 
silence. At last she cried: ‘One is smaller than 
the 

‘Yes,’ said I; ‘we noticed that when packing 
them. But I believe it is richer.’ 

‘You are sure,’ said she, looking me full in the 
face, ‘that you did not cut a nice long slice out of 
it? The pieces would fit together just as well if it 
were done cleverly, and then perhaps you divided 
all three into oa to make it look natural? 

‘Oh!’ cried Lydia, ‘do not mind owning it, 
John ; I am sure you are very welcome.’ 

‘ Have a piece now, do,’ said Miss Morley, break- 
ing into silvery laughter. 

_‘ Ladies, ladies!’ I remonstrated ; ‘can you ima- 

They evidently could, and laughed so boister- 
ously that my protestations could not be heard, 

So the reward of my toil was to be bantered 
for ten minutes in a manner which it makes my 
ears tingle to recall. I was glad enough to flee 


from the house. 
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Fortune is fickle, and I may be driven by stress 
of circumstances to accept the situation of lion- 
tamer in a travelling menagerie, but never, no, 
never, will I venture into a girls’ school again. 

I caught the train, and was comfortably settled 
in a Parisian hotel that night. 

On the following evening, it was that of the 14th 
of January, I attended the performance of one of 


the pieces of which I was to write an account. It) 


was a fairy tale in six acts and ten tableaux, requir- 
ing at least three pair of eyes, relieving one another 
at intervals, to enjoy it properly: 

At the end of the second act, I went out on the 
boulevard to stretch my legs, and get a breath of 
fresh air; and while so employed, heard two dis- 
tinct explosions. The people began to crowd 
together, and run; but my curiosity was not much 
excited, and I re-ente the theatre. After a 
while, however, a murmur arose in the house, which 
swelled presently to an uproar that interrupted the 
performances. The emperor and empress had been 
assassinated by hand-grenades thrown under the 
carriage as they were entering the opera. No, they 
were not killed, only desperately wounded. No, 
they were not hurt at all, though the bystanders 
had suffered, and two of the escort were killed. 
And so, by degrees, the true details of the Orsini 
plot came out. 

It is my firm impression that the French police 
spies in London had an inkling of what those 
Italian ruffians were plotting ; that I was taken for 
a conspirator, and my innocent —- for the 
diabolical bombs ; but if any one a more prob- 
able theory to offer, I shall be happy to hear it. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF CRABS 
AND PRAWNS. 
*CapitTaL sport those old Romans enjoyed, when 


‘they pitted wild beasts against each other, and saw 


grand combats between lions and tigers, bears and 

wolves, and other formidable brutes,’ remarked my 

friend as we sat over our ‘just one’ glass more of 

wine, whilst staying at a well-known watering- 
lace. 


We knew that our friend’s remarks were not 
always to be taken as mere matters of fact ; they 
were so many prefaces to something else, like a 
Times’ leading article, which commences with a 
well-known fable, and finishes with remarks on 
a railway catastrophe; we therefore waited his 
further pleasure, and he thus continued: ‘Sup- 
posing, now, that a grand natural combat were 
taking place near here; that some forty or fifty 
savage lions or hungry wolves were to be searching 
for their prey, and that these might be seen by 
any person who chose to go and look at them, 
how many, do you think, of these sea-side visitors 
would miss the chance of such a sight if it could 
be seen in safety ?” 

*I should go, for one, was my confession ; ‘and 
I have no doubt thousands of others would also.’ 

‘Well, sir, the most terrific combats are taking 
place every day close to us; and yet so unobserv- 
ant is the mob, that you will find a score of men 
and women passing close by the scene, and yet 
remain unaware of what is going on.’ 

‘ But surely, I quietly remarked, as I glanced at 
the decanter, to see whether my friend had only 
drunk fairly, ‘you don’t mean to say that lions, 
tigers, and wolves are fighting near here ?” 


‘Creatures with a relative strength greater than 
lions, appetites equal to wolves, and clothed in an 
armour, cangaeel to which that of the rhinoceros 
is but a silken jerkin’ 

‘How wonderful!’ we suggested ; ‘and can we 
see this ?’ 

‘Yes. We will go now, for in about an hour the 
tide will be high, and the evening twilight will 
commence, and that is the best time for seeing 
these combats.’ 

Half an hour’s walk over the cliffs brought us to 
a sheltered sandy bay, where my friend, selecting a 
seat close to the rocks, indicated that I should do 
likewise, and pointing to the rising tide, said that 
we should soon see sport. 

In countless hundreds, jumping with apparently 
meaningless leaps from the sand, were a host of 
sand-hoppers, of all sizes. These curious little 
creatures, much smaller than shrimps, but not 
unlike them in appearance, live in the sand during 
the daytime, or during low tide ; when, however, 
the sea rises, they quit their retreats, and search 
for food. It is very curious to observe the effect of 
stamping the foot on the soft sand where sand- 
hoppers are located, the result being that scores of 
tiny holes suddenly appear, each being the residence 
of a sand-hopper. Vigorous as appear the leaps of 
this little creature, yet it soon tires ; and if desirous 
of examining one of the animals, it is only necessary 
to make it continue its leaps, when, after about 
twenty, it is tired out, and finding itself feeble, it 
instantly shams dead, or retreats into a hole, where 
it buries itself in sand. Scarcely a cubic foot of 
sand can be turned over without disturbing some 
scores of sand-hoppers, which seem to be enjoying 
their siesta during the day. When, however, the 
rising tide has been felt in their subterraneous 
retreats, they come to the surface, and in such 
myriads as to cause a noise like heavy rain, and 
to give an appearance to the sand like boiling- 
water, as they bubble up and strike the feet of the 
passer-by. 

The spot that we had selected for our observa- 
tion was a favourite residence of sand-hoppers, and 
at the time mentioned, they were out in thousands ; 
they were also of all sizes, some not much bigger 
than a flea, whilst others were nearly an inch in 
length. Their numbers seemed to increase as the 
tide rose, and their activity to become greater in 
proportion to their numbers. 

Occupied almost entirely with observations on 
these curious little creatures, we had not observed 
several shadowy forms, which were just visible 
beneath the incoming tiny waves ; our friend, how- 
ever, soon drew our attention to them by his 
remarks. ‘ Now,’ he said, ‘ you may talk as much 
as you like, but don’t move: the stirring of an 
arm or a leg, or the turning of your head, will lose 
us something, for the lions and wolves are coming 
to hunt, and will soon commence proceedings. 
Here comes one ; and he must be hungry, for he is 
content to feed on inferior food.’ As he spoke, we 
saw a common green crab, one of those little- 
noticed sea-side animals that we had seen, and 
neglected to observe scores of times. The crab was 
not more than one and a half inches across, and 
was really a very insignificant, uninteresting-look- 
ing creature. ‘Watch that fellow, now,’ said our 
friend ; ‘ he is a wolf, stronger and more hungry in 
proportion than is a wolf, and his armour is more 
effective than that of a rhinoceros,’ The little crab 
came very slowly on to the sand, which was only 
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occasionally washed by the waves, and seemed to | sand-hopper was felt for, and pinched in halves— 
be looking carefully around. A large jelly-fish | half being at once handed or clawed into the 
was being washed to and fro, and to this the crab | mouth, and gobbled up—the remaining half follow- 
made a rush. Its claws, that seemed only to be | ing very quickly. 
used as crutches in its walk, now served another} An exclamation of surprise escaped us as we 
purpose ; pinches were taken out of the jelly-fish | witnessed this scene, whilst we entirely agreed 
with them, and with a most hand-like movement | with our friend’s remark, that a tiger craftily 
they conveyed these to its mouth. After a few | capturing a deer or antelope could scarcely be 
clawfuls, jelly-fish did not seem to be sufficiently | more worth seeing. But busily occupied as we 
solid food, and the crab slowly moved forward | had been in observing this one crab, we had not 
towards the dry sand. seen some dozen others similarly engaged, and 
Crawling along on the moist sand, a fine sand- | within a few yards of us, yet there they were, each 
hopper was making its way towards some bits of | practising some expedient, and all busily engaged 
sea-weed, to which it seemed attracted ; it moved | in hunting. Large and small, active and —— 
very slowly, unconscious that an enemy was | dull and slow crabs, were each one busy. One cra 
watching it, and soon began feasting on the weed. | in particular excited our amusement: he was one 
The crab’s movements were now wonderful; the | of rather large dimensions, and he emerged with 
creature observed the sand-hopper, and slowly | extreme caution from the sea. A crab’s eyes are 
approached it ; a lump of sea-weed intervened, and | somewhat curiously arranged; they turn, as it 
ot this the crab made use as a cover, with the skill | were, on hinges, and protrude some distance from 
of an accomplished rifleman. About eight inches’ | the body: the object of this arrangement was 
interval separated the crab from its prey, and to | manifest by the proceedings of this ] crab. 
shorten this was the pursuer’s object; but the | Having thoughtlessly moved an arm wn the 
sand-hopper was on the alert, and seemed, from | crab was approaching our position, the action 
past experience, to believe it possible that an | attracted his attention, and raised his suspicions. 
enemy might be near, for it occasionally turned | After a moment’s observation, he sank into the 
about, and seemed to take a look around. The | sand, and disappeared from view ; almost imme- 
crab shortly left its cover, and crouching low, | diately, however, two little black points rose out 
crawled artfully towards its prey: when about | of the sand, and remained fixed: these were the 
four inches from it, the sand-hopper ceased feeding, | crab’s eyes ; and he, with his body concealed, was 
and turned towards the crab. ‘It’s all over with | observing what was going on around him. Very 
the crab’s: chance,’ we whispered, fearing lest we | handy would such an arrangement be for us: fancy 
should disturb the sport ; and for an instant we | reclining in comfort on the sofa at the back of the 
had taken our eyes off the two creatures to look at | room, and protruding our eyes out of the window 
our friend. ‘Look!’ was his only reply, and we | to see all that was to be seen. 
again turned our eyes to the combatants. Strange,| It was not until we had remained motionless for 
put true, there was the sand-hopper, turning about, | several minutes that the crab was at length satis- 
looking around, but the crab was nowhere to be | fied, and rose from out the sand and continued his 
seen. What had become of him, it was impossible | hunting. As if he had gained an idea during his 
to say, for to the distance of at least a yard from | watchfulness, he shortly had a fine feast of sand- 
where he had been, the sand was smooth, and | hoppers, which he caught in the following manner, 
without any other covering than some tiny sea- | Running rapidly among a number of sand-hop 
weed. ‘Where is the crab?’ we inquired. he scattered them in all directions ; failing at first 
‘Within three inches of the hopper. Look out | to capture any, he immediately sank himself into 
now, and we shall see the finish.’ the sand, and remained motionless, but on the watch. 
During the earlier attempts of the crab to} Very shortly, the mr te seeing no cause for 
approach the sand-hopper, a somewhat complicated | alarm, again assembled where they been dis- 
problem had been presented to us. We knew that | turbed, and were actually ee on the crab, 


the crab must, from its movements, be in pursuit | which gradually arose from the sand, in order to be 
of the sand-hopper ; but as the latter was active as a | ready for action. Now the sand-hoppers, after their 
flea, whilst the former, though provided with claws | frantic leaps, are by no means certain whether they 
that were very like hands, yet could use these but , alight on their backs, feet, or sides, and they thus 
slowly, we did not comprehend how the crab was | frequently have to struggle a little in order to 
going to catch the sand-hopper, even when he had | regain their footing. The crab watched for such 
got close to him: it seemed something like catch- | an opportunity to take his prey at a disadvantage, 
ing a flea with a pair of stiff tongs. The crab, | and observing a hopper in this difficulty, rushed 
itself, however, explained this process to us very | out, and came plump upon him. Several times 
shortly. But where was the crab? As we looked, | this proceeding was put in practice, until at least 
we saw a lump in the sand close beside the hopper, a dozen sand-hoppers had been devoured. 

and this lump very slowly rose, as though by a| Occasionally, two crabs of equal size would 
subterraneous process, and the erab emerged from | approach each other, their claws held up like the 
the sand, into which it had forced itself to escape | fists of a prize-fighter; they would spar for a short 
from the observation of the hopper. Fancy a tiger, | time ; but, as if satisfied by experiment with their 
in addition to its other powers, being able to bury | relative powers, one usually retreated. 

itself almost instantaneously when it was pursuing| To threaten a crab with a stick poked towards 
its prey, and thus escaping observation ; but such | him brings out all the pugnacious qualities of these 
is the habit of the crab. Having freed itself from | creatures. The claws are at once held up, and 
the sand, the crab took one or two stealthy steps, | brought together with considerable force, the noise 
and then, with a sudden rush, like that of a cat on | of theirstriking each other being quite audible. If 
a mouse, it beeen itself down on the busily | the stick be seized, the crab will hold on even 
engaged sand-hopper. The wonderfully handy | whilst raised Wy its hold from the ground. Even a 
claws were now pushed under the body, and the. small crab, such as those which are usually seen on 
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our coasts, is capable of giving a very severe pinch, 
and even drawing blood from the hand. The very 
large specimens, therefore, which are exhibited in 
our fishmongers’ shops would be quite able to nip 
off a finger, or cut it to the bone. To fish, whose 
flesh is softer than is that of land animals, the large 
crab must be a most formidable enemy. 

The crab, like all the crustacea, is able to recover 
its lost limbs. Should it by accident lose a claw 
or leg, it grows another. In the combats that go 
on between crab and crab, the loss of a claw or leg 
is not uncommon, and thus their reproduction is a 
great boon. The crab, from its invulnerability, has 
not many enemies : the most voracious fish would 
find that if it bolted a crab, its mouthful was 
rather hard of digestion. From the number of 
dead crabs, however, that are cast up by the tide, 
it seems evident that these creatures are killed in 
their turn. 

On one occasion, we disturbed a crab from 
amo some sea-weed where he had concealed 
himself. We very shortly remarked that he had a 
great disinclination to quit his retreat, though he 
seemed aware that danger threaten 
him. e cause of this unwillingness seemed to be 
the fear of deserting a somewhat smaller crab which 
had evidently been concealed near him. No. 1 
crab, after a moment’s hesitation, rushed towards 
No. 2, seized it in its claws, and carried it away to 
a pool of sea-water, where, only half omnia it 
remained quiet for a few moments. We were at 
once reminded of the many affectionate acts we 
had heard of connected with animals: the lioness 
sacrificing herself for its young ; the elephant pro- 
tecting her offspring by interposing her body 
between it and the hunter's bullets, and many 
other similar instances. We soon saw, too, 

No. 2 crab required a protector, for its shell was 
soft, and thus it could be easily wounded. It 
seemed quite trustful in its protector, and to use no 
exertion to endeavour to escape. We felt much 
touched by this apparent self-sacrificing affection 
on the part of a common green crab, and we deter- 
mined to record it as an example to selfish, grasp- 
ing humanity. But, horror of horrors, what do we 


behold! No. 1 crab suddenly grasps No. 2 by the | cla’ 


top of its soft shell between the eyes, with its other 
claw it seizes the victim lower down, and with one 
powerful wrench tears off the soft shell, and exposes 
the interior. No. 1 then takes a] pinch from 
out of the vitals of No. 2, and swallows it in one 
mouthful. A little additional force is used, the 
shell torn off slightly more, and two or three more 
pinches are taken out and —_— up. The 
struggles of No. 2 are now fruitless; its very vitals 
are eaten up; and even previously it was helpless, 
for its shell had not yet become hard ; it had, 
fore, no fulcrum to work from, and was as helpless 
as a man would be were his vertebrae to become of 
the consistency of jelly. So dire a case of canni- 
balism we had never seen before, and our opinion 
as regards the self-sacrificing nature of the crab 
underwent a rapid and entire change. 

Our attention having been particularly called to 
this case, we examined many of the bodies, or what 
remained of the dead crabs that were cast on shore, 
and in the majority of cases these proved to be 
crabs whose shells were soft. Thus, to hunt for, 
catch, and eat those brothers, sisters, or children 
whose transition state renders their shells vulner- 
is probably a favourite recreation amongst 
cra 


When a crab’s — is cast on the shore, the sand- 
— have an ample revenge for the loss of their 
brethren. One sand-hopper is only one mouthful 
for a crab; but a crab serves for a feast to forty or 
fifty yom and in half-an-hour after the dead 
animal has been discovered, nothing remains but 
the outside shell. 

Whilst wandering along the sands near the 
chalky cliffs that out the sea, we were 
attracted by some unusual footprints on the sand. 
These we soon made out to be those of a rat, which 
had selected this marine residence for its retreat. 
Following the footmarks along the sand, we 
y meena. that the rat, from its action, must have 
been in pursuit of something, and this something 
we fo from the additional marks on the sand, 
was a crab, There written on the sand was 
evidence of a slight struggle, then indications that 
the rat had ier in prey along, and had con- 
veyed it to the cliffs, in which was a wide crevice, 
the home of the quadru Around this was a 
complete holocaust of crabs’ legs, claws, &c. whilst 
the rat’s footmarks were visible in all directions. 


ed | It was therefore evident that, protected as was the 


crab, and formidable as were its claws, yet the rat 
proved to be too powerful an enemy for it. Inter- 
esting as had been the witnessing a combat between 
crabs and sand-hoppers, yet we believed that 
between a rat and a crab would be far more so; 
we therefore determined to watch for several even- 
ings on the chance of being witnesses of such a 
scene, and our perseverance was at length rewarded. 

Having selected an elevated piece of rock to lee- 
ward of what was evidently the rat’s home, we 
awaited the high tide and the evening twilight, 
combinations suited alike to rats and wanderi 
crabs. During three evenings, we saw nothing o' 
the rat, though the proceedings of the crabs afforded 
us much amusement. On the fourth, however, 
we had scarcely taken up our position before we 
saw the rat quietly descend from its retreat, and 
trot on in the most business-like way towards the 
sea. It then ran along the sand, and spying a small 
crab inshore, jumped on it, and with one audible 
crunch, destroyed all the nipping power of crab and 
ws ; disdaining all except the interior of the body, 
the rat soon went in pursuit of other crabs ; but 
the twilight had changed to darkness, and so we 
could not see further proceedings. 

This preying on crabs by rats is, we believe, a 
rare circumstance, as we never previously 
found any indications of such a proceedin along 
the many coasts which we had visited ; and having 
always an eye to trail or spoor, we believe that 
aes not have escaped us, had it 

ned. 

ntil very lately, the early history of the crab 
was little ny ote the time it leaves the 
mother, in the shape of an egg, until it becomes a 
tiny crab, it undergoes sin: chan Nature 
very frequently repeats herself, and the tadpole is 
not more unlike a frog than is the crab in its 
rimitive state like a crab. It attains the crab 

orm, however, when very small. 

The large brown crab may be found on nearly all 
our coasts. To discover this creature, a hooked 
iron is used fastened on to the end of a stick, and 
a feeler of iron. The fisherman thus provided 
makes inquiries under rocks and amidst their 
crevices, and tells by the feel where a crab has 
sought his retreat, from which he may be dragged 
by the hooked iron. The crab is essentially 
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a coaster, for it is on the margin of the sea 
he procures his food. He is a scavenger, and 
*he loves the fat worms—his taste is low ;’ few 
things, animal or vegetable, being above or below 
his appetite—a man or a shrimp being equally 
acceptable. Shrimps are readily devoured, but are 
somewhat difficult to catch, for few creatures are 
more active and able to escape from pursuit than a 
shrimp. There is in this a wonderful compensa- 
tion in nature, which seems to run throughout the 
whole of the animal creation. Take, for ex- 
ample, the crab, and the shrimp or prawn. The 
po is a creature whose movements are compara- 
tively slow, and hence he could not escape b 
from any pursuer; he can, however, sud- 
enly sink into the sand or mud, and is there as 
safe as possible from any foe. Again, his hard shell 
protects him from almost any enemy. The — 
and prawn are so much the colour of the sand an 
rocks amidst which they are commonly found, that 
they are difficult to be seen; also they can dart 
away for a foot or two with wonderful rapidity, 
and then, like crabs, can sink beneath the sand, 
where they lie concealed. Whenever a gaudy- 
coloured fish is seen, it is either given enormous 
speed in swimming, or it is a denizen of rocky and 
weedy coasts, amidst the nooks and crannies of 
which it easily finds a secure retreat. Other fish, 
again, by their colour and habits obtain safety ; 
the flounder, for example, being able to bury itself, 
or to lie on the sand quite invisible to ave 
eyes, and thus to avoid its foes. What the flounder’s 
habits are among fish, so are those of the partridge 
and lark among birds ; these two winged creatures 
being able usually to lie concealed on a Fy 
field even without attracting attention. When the 
tide commences to rise, the prawns and shrimps 
advance with it, and on sandy shores, in clear 
water, they can be seen in hundreds. When alarmed, 
they dart about with short spasmodic rushes, which 
have, however, but little reason in them, for this 
leap often sends the prawn high and dry on to the 
sand, where it is easily captured by hand. The 
most common practice, however, is to settle down 
in the sand, and this is accomplished so quietly 
and rapidly, that unless the eyes are speci 
trained to such things, it is very difficult to per- 
ceive the sandy-coloured transparent prawn lying 
on the sand itself. If dexterous, however, there is 
no difficulty in catching a shrimp or prawn with 
the fingers ; it is merely necessary to watch him as 
he buries himself in the sand, then come from 
behind, and nip him as he lies half-buried. It is 
necessary to come from behind, because, whilst the 
wn buries his body, he leaves out his eyes to 
ook about, just as does a crab, and his long sensi- 
tive feelers are moving in all directions ; and by 
these sentries the prawn is informed when danger 
is near, and then with a rapid dart he flashes away, 
and usually escapes from view. In those numer- 
ous pools which generally remain on the shore, 
and which have been left by the retreatin 
tide, prawns and shrimps can generally be found. 
They lie concealed under sea-weed, stones, and 
in the sand; their presence is generally indi- 
cated, however, by a number of short narrow 
marks on the sand, as though made with a 
knife by stabbing the sand; these are the beds 
in which the prawns have buried themselves, 
and from which they have rushed out when 
alarmed. By slowly turning over the sand with 
the fingers, the prawns will be exposed to 


view ; but a careful watch must be kept, or the 
will escape observation by shamming to be pe 
It is extraordinary the pertinacity with which crabs, 

rawns, and sand-hoppers will sham to be dead. 

Ye have seen a crab do this for nearly half an 
hour, though no person was nearer to him than 
ourselves, and we being fully fifty yards off. His 
eyes all the time were protruded and watchful, 
whilst he lay in the most helpless, deathlike 
manner on the sand. At length, seeming to believe 
that the threatened danger had ceased, he first very 
oe then more rapidly, and at last with an un- 

ignified run, moved with all speed towards some 
rocks and weeds, amidst which he carefully con- 
cealed himself. It is rather amusing to take up the 
trail of a crab on the sands at low tide, and by 
this means to trace it to its selected retreat, its 
turns and twists being often very difficult to follow. 
The chances are, too, that all the time the crab has 
sent out its eyes to watch what its pursuer was 
about, and was probably ies on its chance 
of being discovered. To those who find the time 
at the sea-side hang heavily on their hands, 
we beg to suggest a few hours’ observation of the 
creatures we have described. 


ONE OF THE FAMILY. 
CHAPTER III.—REMORSE. 


WHEN a man is dead, it does not demand a very 
Christian disposition to forgive him his trespasses 
against us; and even if we have trespassed against 
him (a much more indurating process to the human 
heart), even a stubborn nature will repent itself a 
little of its harshness at such a time. One of the 
two parties to that quarrel being already before the 
Judgment-seat (where, however, no ex parte state- 
ments have undue weight), the other refrains, if 
only for decency’s sake, from clamouring against 
his opponent further. Our enemy’s decease, too, 
seems to bring our own death-bed near to us, on 
which few men nourish their revenges. Ernest 
Woodford shed no tears at the news of his nephew’s 
death, for the same reason that a pauper does not 


y | put on a hatband; he had no tears to shed. But, 


after his manner, he was sincerely sorry. 

He went into his little business-room, locki 
the door behind him, and took down a certain boo 
in which he was accustomed to enter the duplicates 
of his letters. He turned to one dated several 
months ago, a copy of which he had despatched to 
Charles at Rio, but to which he had received no 
reply, and read it through attentively. It was of 
itself a stern, ungracious communication enough, but 
addressed, as it was, by almost his only relative to 
one little more than a boy among total strangers in a 
strange land, its tone was scarcely less than brutal. 
It recapitulated the benefits which the writer had 
conferred upon his correspondent, and the acts of 
disobedience which the latter had committed in 
return ; it threatened the lad with actual poverty 
in case his future career should not be more in 
accordance with his guardian’s wishes ; and it pre- 
tended to find the ph centered for his nephew’s con- 
duct in the unsettled disposition which he might 
possibly have inherited from his father, coupled 
with the too indulgent treatment received in his 
early youth at the hands of an injudicious mother, 
It was this part of the missive which stung Uncle 
Woodford’s conscience most. He had never liked 
his brother, of whose popularity he had been jealous, 
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and still less his sister-in-law, whom he had 
looked upon as an interloper in the family ; and he 
knew in his heart that he had written those words 
against the Dead in spleen. It was in vain for him 
to endeavour to persuade himself now that he had 
had any other motive. ‘I wrote it for his good,’ he 
murmured above his breath ; but a voice that he 
could not gainsay, answered to him: ‘ You lie.’ 

He remembered, too, that Selina was wont to 
use that expression, ‘ for their good, whenever she 
made herself especially offensive to her fellow- 
creatures, and he knew what a very slight modicum 
of truth there was in that statement. Upon the 
whole, he regretted that he had ever written that 
letter. He even hoped that it might not have 
reached the lad before his death ; but the date of 
the communication from Rio seemed to put that 
notion out of the question ; moreover, that 
been the case, he would have had it back unopened 
by the same mail. 

Rio, April 25. 

Dear Sir—It is with the utmost regret that we 
have to announce to you the death by drowning of 
your nephew, Charles Woodford. He went out ina 
small sailing-vessel, with three of his fellow-clerks, 
on the evening of Good-Friday, which was a holi- 
day in our house. The weather was rough, and 
the poor lad being carelessly seated on the taffrail, 
a sudden lurch of the boat threw him into the sea. 
His companions remained as near the spot as they 
could for hours, but it was nearly dark, and they 
never caught sight of him again. He was a good 
swimmer, they say, so that he —— struck 
against the side of the boat in falling, and was 
thereby incapacitated from keeping himself afloat. 
The occurrence took place about six miles from the 
mainland, not far from one of the islets of Marica ; 
on which, in the forlorn hope that the body might 
have been washed ashore, the survivors afterwards 
landed. The search proved, however, as they ex- 
pected, without success, We trust that you will 

reeive that everything was done under the 
Seneutehte circumstances that could be done. In- 
deed, we have the melancholy satisfaction of in- 
forming you that the unfortunate lad was greatly 
liked by all his companions, by whom, notwith- 
standing the short time he has been with us, his 
loss is deeply and deservedly felt. As for our- 
selves, although we did not think him specially 
qualified by nature for commercial pursuits, we 
have observed him to be both diligent and respect- 
ful.—Again, dear sir, condoling with you upon this 
fatal calamity, we remain your obedient servants, 

OLIVIERA BROTHERS. 


With your nephew’s effects, which are sent home 
by steamer, we have enclosed a detailed state- 
ment of the above facts, in case such proof should 
be necessary, attested by the three witnesses in 
question. 


Mr Woodford had himself of eve 
word of this letter reading, but od 
ao it again and again, like a lawyer looking 
or a flaw. 

‘This is all that woman’s fault, murmured he 
between his set teeth. ‘ Why did I listen to her? 
be! did I suffer mysélf to be set against the poor 
lad by her forked tongue? Five thousand a year, 
and if the lead-mine turns out as I expect, perhaps 
as much again, and not a Woodford to inherit it ! 
Who’s that? Come in.’ 

‘It’s me, Ernest. You ’ve locked the door.’ 


Mr Woodford rose and turned the key, then sat 
down again, with his back to the intruder, and 
without speaking. 

‘ What is the matter, Ernest ?’ inquired his sister. 
‘ That little fool, Evy, is in something like hysterics, 
and when I went to shake her, thinking to bring 
her to, she said that I had better kill her also, 
since I had killed her cousin,’ 

‘So you have!’ returned her brother passion- 
ately—‘ read that ;’ and waiting with a sneer upon 
his face, he sat biting his fingers for what Aunt 
Selina would say. 

‘Carelessly seated on the taffrail, said she at 
last—‘ dear, dear, how exactly like him that was! 
I’ve seen him do it on the lake here fifty times. 
Now, if he had only listened to me.’ 

‘If I had only not listened to you, woman, and 
let the lad stay here in his natural home, this 
accident would never have happened.’ 

‘Stuff and nonsense, Ernest; a boy can be 
drowned in Sandalthwaite just as easily as in the 
Atlantic Ocean. Beside which, you disliked him 
just as much as I did, 

‘You are glad, then, that your nephew is dead ?’ 

‘Certainly not, Ernest ; but I humbly bow to 
the decrees of Providence. In my opinion, it is a 
merciful dispensation that has removed thus early 
from the world a fellow-creature so ane 
accessible to its temptations as Charles Woodford 
promised to be. He would not have been a happy 
man.’ 

‘You did al] you could to prevent him from 
being a happy boy,’ returned her brother bitterly. 

‘It was always my endeavour to make him 

ood,’ replied Miss Woodford coldly ; ‘ but I confess 
{ did not like him. He was not one of those to 
whom a person of well-regulated principles could 
attach herself. He was headstrong, disobedient, 
and proud.—Yes, it is of no use your looking at 
me like that, Ernest. Because the boy is Dead, I 
see no necessity to conceal the truth. That is one 
of the miserable substitutes for Christian charity 
which irreligious people, such as you, are accus- 
tomed to plume yourselves upon, I know. But you 
deceive nobody, not even yourselves. There-—I can 
see by your face that I have laid my finger — 
the sore place. If, in doing your duty by the lad, 
= gratified your private malice, you, of course, 
ave something to ae, I have nothing to 
repent of in that way, t goodness!’ 

‘No, you never have, Selina, answered her 
brother contemptuously ; ‘ everything you do seems 
to afford you comfort afterwards. e recollec- 
tion of a murder—if you had — by it— 
would, I believe, smooth your pillow. But you 
have nothing to profit by in this case, remember, 
madam.’ 

‘Except from your admirable and improving 
remarks, I am well aware, sir, nothing.’ 

But the yellow face had a gleam of triumph on 
it for all that, making it shine like a new guinea, 
and it was with difficulty that she could keep her 
voice in its accustomed key. 

‘I suppose this news is absolutely to be relied 
upon ?’ continued Miss Selina thoughtfully, after an 
uncomfortable pause, during which her brother 
turned over the leaves of his letter-book without 
reading them. 

‘Of course, it is. There cannot be the shadow 
of adoubt. Why do you ask such a question ?’ 

‘I was thinking how Clementina would take it !’ 

Mr Woodford sprang from his seat with a 
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terrible imprecation. ‘ How dare you mention that 
woman’s name!’ cried he. ‘Did I not forbid you 
ever to breathe it ?” 

‘That is true, Ernest ; but upon an occasion of 
this kind, when so much has to be considered—I 
was only going to say that she will bitterly regret 
her conduct now,’ 

‘Let her regret it, then,’ answered her brother 
sternly. ‘ That will not make me forgive her.’ 

*No, indeed; I should - not. I never 
imagined you to be so weak. You are not likely 
to make yourself a laughing-stock to the whole 
world a second time. 

Ernest Woodford’s swarthy face grew a livid 
white, and the veins upon his forehead stood out 
like little cords with suppressed passion. ‘Take 
care!’ said he in a low and half-choked voice—‘ you 
had better take care. 

‘Yes, Ernest ; I am sure I am the last person to 
allude to such humiliating antecedents, except for 

our good, But the oe is now without an 
heir, you know ; and the ambition of some women 
is without limit. It is necessary that you should 
be put on your guard? 

Thank you, Selina, That is enough. If you 
allude to this subject again—if you so much as 
hint at it—you will leave this roof that very 
hour. Remember, from this day forth, that Evelyn 
Sefton is sole heiress of Dewbank Hall.’ 

‘Heiress-presumptive, of course, you mean,’ 
observed Miss Selina, drawing herself up. 

‘ Heiress, I say !’ repeated her brother passion- 
ately. Then suddenly catching sight of his sister 
looking the picture of offended dignity, he added 
sardonically : ‘ Pardon me: I had forgotten, madam, 
your own possible expectations. should have 
said, in the event of your remaining single, or 
dying childless, that Evelyn Sefton would be the 
greatest heiress in Cumberland.’ 


CHAPTER IV.—ON THE HILL-TOP. 


It is early morning, and the sun has but just 
touched the roof of the highest house in England. 
There is a little inn on Kirkstone Pass, well known 
to Travellers in search of the picturesque, which 
arrogates to itself that proud distinction, but the 
house that I have in my mind is higher still: high 
above all passes it stands, high above all moun- 
tains; oftener than not in cloudland, even at 
noonday ; but just now it is clear of cloud, and the 
world is being laid bare at its feet by the silent- 
marching sun-rays, just as a picture starts from the 
blank white beneath the strokes of the artist’s 
pencil. First, the jagged and splintered peaks of 
the hill-top, and the seams that shew where the 
mountain-torrents take their rise in winter ; then 
the green plateaux, here withered with the long- 
continued drought, there black with the sluggis 
veins of the morass, and with the lonely tarn 
hemmed in by its steep rocks, round which the 
buzzard glides on his brown wings and whimpers 
to the winds. As fold by fold the morning mists 
dissolve, a sea of rounded hills comes into view, 
their tops for the most part bald, but sometimes 
fringed with scanty firs; then the slender zigz 
lines that are the modern passes; and the faded 
streaks that were the old pack-horse tracks before 
the dalesmen ever dreamed of wheels. Next, the 
gleams strike the valleys, the fields sprinkled with 
the still sleeping kine, the low white farms upon 
the spurs of the hill, and the straggling oe a 


Lastly, the lakes are smitten with sudden flame, 
and all is day. A fair feast, surely, for any eyes, 
but a banquet indeed to those of a painter. 

There is a gentleman of that profession regard- 
ing it from the dwelling I have mentioned, a mere 
temporary hut, set like an eyrie on a mountain- 
peak between the sheltering rocks. It does not 
give one the notion of stability during storm, but 
it has been erected by scientific persons (forming 
indeed the temporary centre of the Selena Survey 
of those parts), so we must find no fault on that 
score. At all events, it has stood through last 
night’s zephyrs, which, at that elevation, indulge 
in roughish play, and has afforded shelter to Mr 
Claude Murphy, artist, who, by the gracious per- 
mission of the sergeant, been permitted to 
make use of it, as well as to two of the corps of 
Sappers and Miners whose duty it is to remain 
there nightly, although the rest of the surveying 
party descend to Sandalthwaite at dusk, and make 
their head-quarters there. To borrow a metaphor 
from materials ready to our hand, Mr Murphy has 
reached the apex of human life, according to the 
usual calculation, but one can hardly say that he 
has begun to descend the hill; most of us delay a 
little upon that landing on our life-stairs—middle 
age—and by many a retrospective glance, endeavour 
to persuade ourselves that we are still with the 
jocund company of climbers, and Mr Murphy will 
stop there as tong as he can, I think. His laughin 
eye, his — cheek, his rich full voice, that wi 
willingly troll you a song in praise of good liquor, 
or of the less sentimental sort of young ladies, all 
—_ of youth; but the thinness of those once 
clustering locks of chestnut hair is a bad sign, 
although he makes merry with it. He is now 
standing outside the hut, with his back to the 
highest in England, sketching for his very 
life, as though he would overtake the Dawn. 

‘Sunrise on the mountain = pal exclaims he, in 
burlesque and jovial tones, and with a strong Irish 
accent. ‘ Walk up, walk up, ladies and gentlemen ; 
there is no occasion to remunerate the attendant 
for the safe custody of your parasols and umbrellas. 
This wonderful picture is now on view for a very 
limited period ; the colours and framework are 
supplied by nature straight from the workshop ; 
the gilding has been executed by—— George, 
George, what has become of the Sun ?” 

‘ Did I hear you speak, sir?’ said a respectful 
voice from the hut close by, at the entrance of 
— appeared a young Sapper making a military 

ute. 

‘Yes, George, I think you did, unless the rare- 
faction of the atmosphere at this colossal elevation 
is such that all sound sinks like a stone. A man 
might live with his wife here very comfortably, if 
that were the case, don’t you think so, George ?’ 

‘I think a man might live anywhere in these 
parts very comfortably with a nice wife, sir, 
whether it was hill or valley.’ 

‘Upon my life, George, for a respectable man, 
you as nearly approach to the genus Poet as any 
one I ever met. To be able to get “spooney” over 
scenery is a very remarkable attribute, young man ; 
and let me tell you, that in your position, the 
sooner you get rid of it the better. I’ll ask the 
sergeant, but I am not quite sure whether it is not 
contrary to the Articles of War.’ 

‘ Well, sir, I certainly never saw a place I should 
like to make my home in, so much as among these 
Cumberland Fells.’ 


| 
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‘Did you say Gals or Fells, George? The wind 

comes in such eddies, that I really can’t hear any- 
thing distinctly —Oh, Fells? I thought you might 
be referring to Lucy Walter, who is to be the 
Queen of the Rushbearing this year at Ambleside ; 
or perhaps to—here’s the sun again—Mary 
Harrison, at Ander Tarn yonder.—Yes, I thought 
80. 
The young Sapper, a handsome blue-eyed fellow, 
panther, was blushing like a 
ni, Now, look you, me continued Mr Murphy 
in his bantering tone, ‘1’Il lay this sketch of mine, 
which is priceless, against your regulation-boots, 
which are not made for human feet, that that tele- 
scope yonder is directed point blank upon that 
young woman’s residence. I don’t ask who pointed 
it; but just to satisfy my mind, I’ll look.’ 

With the naked eye, you could easily see Ander 
Tarm glinting upon the hillside like a star; but 
through the the long one-storied dwelling by 
its side was rought quite close, with its white 
blinds down as yet, and not a smoke-wreath to be 
seen from either chimney. From below, the little 
homestead was quite invisible, being set, as it 
were, in a cup or dell among the hills. An arm 
might have ravaged all the valleys of Lakeland, 
a never found out that snug secluded spot ; but 
from this coign of vantage, one could mark it 
almost as plainly as some object beneath the 
microscope. 

‘Why, it’s like looking through the keyhole!’ 
exclaimed Mr Murphy, without, however, taking 
his eye away. ‘I feel positively ashamed. Hulloa! 
Oh, my goodness !’ 

*What’s the matter, sir ?’ 

‘Nothing, George—nothing; only I’m very 
much interested.—Don’t touch me, please, or you 
will disarrange the instrument. The idea of her 
being up at this time in the morning!’ 

‘Is Mary up, sir?’ inquired the young man with 
great excitement. 

‘Yes, yes; at least I suppose it is she at the 
window. There’s somebody talking to her outside 
from below ; a black-looking fellow-—— 

‘That’s Miles Ripson,’ muttered the Sapper, his 
blue eyes kindling with rage ; ‘as vile a scoundrel 
as there is in the country round! Is she really 
speaking to him, sir?’ 

‘I can’t say, George. The human voice, espe- 
cially when people are whispering with their heads 

uite close together, does not travel more than a 
few miles. I can’t tell _ what they are saying ; 
science has not yet combined optics with acoustics 

Mr Murphy left the tripod, and put his fingers 
over his as mothers do their children 
when they pretend to be ‘shocked? 

White as a sheet, the Sapper took his place at 
the instrument, which it was fortunately not 
necessary that he should support with his trem- 
bling hands. ‘I see nothing, sir, except the house,’ 
observed he hoarsely. 

‘I suppose he’s gone inside,’ said Mr Murphy 
with simplicity; then suddenly desert- 
ing him, he broke into peals of laughter, which the 
astonished crags took up, and suilenly re 

There was a pleasant smile upon the young 
soldier’s face, as he turned round good-humouredly 
and said: ‘ You have been taking me in, sir.’ 

Mr Murphy, scarlet and speechless, nodded a 


‘ Well, sir, I am sure I forgive you; although,’ 
added he grimly, ‘if what you said you saw 
been true, I would not have forgiven Miles.’ 

‘ But what folly it is, George, to be thus jealous 
of a woman who can never be your wife. How are 
you, a soldier’ 

‘Yes, yes, I know all that, sir,’ broke in the 
other impatiently ; ‘but I can no more help 
loving her, and feeling glad when she is near, than 
—_ sundew can help sparkling in the shine! 
Moreover, if she will only consent to wait until I 
can put off this uniform, for what were these two 
strong arms given to me if not to win her bread ?’ 

‘ That is too much to expect of woman, George,’ 
returned the painter, filling in the strokes of hi 
picture with deliberation. ‘ When the Survey is 
over, and you have gone, do you suppose that the 
memory of your beseeching face will hold its place 
against the presence of handsome Miles? That is 
a dream, boy, a mere delusion of your love-sick 
brain, and the sooner you wake from it the better. 
—Are you going to wrestle this afternoon at 
Sandalthwaite ?’ 

Yes, sir’ 

‘That is well. There will be some good “ fell- 
ing,” if yonder storm-clouds do not spoil sport. 
You will have a capital chance for the light-weight 
belt, I should think.’ 

‘Yes, sir, I think I am as good a man in the 
ring as he is.’ 

‘How Cupid blinds this fellow!—You only see 
one competitor in all the world—your rival. Why, 
there be forty pair, man, at least, and perhaps 
half of them as formidable as he.’ 

‘I don’t care who gets the belt, sir, so long as 
Miles don’t get it. Not but what it’s a fine thing, 
too, to win such things, though not of course for 
the mere value of them, 

‘Of course not,’ returned the painter smiling, 
and breaking into song : 

‘Ah, Fame! if I e’er took delight in thy praises, 

’T was less for the sake of thy high-sounding phrases, 

Than to see the bright eyes of the dear one Snee 

She thought that I was not unworthy to love her. 

There only I sought thee, there only I found thee ; 

sa “ahaa the best of the rays that surround 

ee 


When it sparkled o’er aught that was bright in my 


story, 

Then I iow it was Love, and I felt it was glory.’ 

‘ Yes, sir, rejoined the young man simply, ‘that’s 
very true, whoever wrote it; but even without 
love, it is pleasant to win belts. Why, look at 
Master Charlie even—he that was sent out of the 
country last year, poor fellow, and more shame to 
them as did it—how he took to Wrestling, though 
he was but sixteen years old, and a gentleman’s 


n. 
Mr Murphy keeping silence, except for a certain 
impatient biting of his nails, the —— continued : 
‘ Certainly, if one in his position—heir to so many 
thousands as they say—cannot live where he likes 
—and how he did love old Cumberland !—it is not 
for me to But then he will 
come again some day, I hope, and marry Miss 
Evelyn. She will keep for him ; there’s no fear of 
anybody carrying her off for these ten years to 
come. I only wish Mary was a child, that’s all’ 
‘Amen!’ replied the other solemnly, while he 
added, under his breath, ‘for then you would not 


care twopence about her, and would cease to bore 
your friends.’ 


ip, joyful assent. 


| 
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‘ However, sir, I daresay I have had more luck 
than I deserve, in having been quartered in these 
parts so long, that they have almost become native 
to me; but our work here is pretty nigh done, and 
when I go—— But Iask your on, Mr Murphy ; 
it is only your kindness which has made me trouble 

ou with my affairs. My comrade has got the 
sae ready, if you would please to step in and 
take some.’ 

‘Very good, George. Stop abit. There’s a bit 
of colour yonder. Is not that the sergeant and the 
others coming up from Sandalthwaite ?’ 

He turned the glass upon the thin red line that 
was straggling up a distant fell. ‘Yes, that is 
they.—How strange it is to see all those folks 
who cannot see us; it makes one feel like the 
lotus-eaters, who 


e 


I rather fancy you would like to be a lotus-eater 
yourself, George.’ 

‘Tam pa know, sir, for I never tasted 
one.’ 

‘I’ve nevereaten anything else,’ sighed the painter 
wearily, then added aloud : ‘But why does yon 
fellow wear his gloves in his cap instead of on his 
hands? He must be of an uncommonly economi- 
cal nature, since, I suppose, those articles are 
— by the government,’ 

‘You are not playing me a trick again, sir, are 
you?’ inquired the Sapper earnestly, and turning 
deadly 

‘Trick, man,no! I only asked you why the 
man wears his gloves in his cap.’ 

‘It is a sign that has been agreed upon amongst 
us,’ returned the young fellow sadly. ‘You have 
told me without knowing it, sir, the worst news 
I have heard this twelvemonth, nay, as it seems, 
in all my life. We have “got the Route,” sir— 
= t it means—and are doubtless ordered 

uth, 


PERSIAN ETIQUETTE 


Persia is par excellence the country of etiquette 
and ceremonious observances, and these have given 
birth to a sort of proverbial expression concerning 
Persian politeness. The politeness of the Persian is 
only superficial, when it exists at all, and it has no 
affinity with the pleasing manners that are born of 
true gentleness of soul. en rudeness can be prac- 
tised with impunity, no man on earth is more capable 
of being rude than a Persian. With many of that 
nation, the sole measure of conduct towards others 
is the amount of slight or insult which it is calcu- 
lated others will put up with. If a visit can be 
extorted from a stranger of ye and the 
return-visit, under some pretence, be left unpaid, 
such a proceeding is regarded in the light of a 
triumph of diplomacy ; if the stranger be not a 
man of consequence, then the triumph may be 
heightened by allowing him to wait upon the 
Persian great man, and then dismissing him without 
his having been received at all by the person whom 
he had come to see. 

The exact bearing of one man towards another 
is regulated by custom. Before the king, every 
one bends his body low, and s his hands 
at the same time down his thighs to his knees. 
Before a prince, every one rises; and, in turn, 


one of princely rank rises before no one except 
the king. Before a great man, a man of less 
degree inclines his long hat with the peak point- 
ing towards the t man, and at the same 
time carries his right hand down his leg towards 
the knee. When any one enters a room in which 
many Persians are seated, it is curious to observe 
the exact gradations of respect with which his 
>. pee is greeted by men of different ranks: 

e princes sit perfectly still ; a vizier makes a sort 
of motion as if he meant to rise from his seat, but 
conld not muster up sufficient command over his 
refractory limbs ; a man of less consequence rises 
from the carpet, and stands still; a man of still 
inferior d in the social scale not only rises, 
but bends his head and rubs his leg, and refuses to 
be reseated until he is requested to be so. For 
others, again, it is not lawful to be seated at all in 
the presence of men of a certain rank ; so that on 
the entrance of a great man into a room, persons 
who may have been seated before his arrival have 
~ remain standing afterwards, until they take their 

ve. 

It would occupy too much time, and tire out 
too much the r’s patience were I to go into 
details on the complex subject of the etiquette 
observed in Persia ; q shall, therefore, only give a 
few examples of it. There is, for instance, a 
distinct name for each letter, according to the 
relative position of the correspondents. hen the 
king writes to any one, his majesty’s communica- 
tion is called by the distinctive appellation of 
jirman ; a letter | Bn a governor or high digni 
to one of rank which there can be no doubt is 
inferior to that of the writer, is called a rekm; a 
communication from a superior in general to an 
inferior, is called an order ; one from one equal to 
another equal, is called a murassila ; one from an 
inferior to a superior, an areeza, or petition. Each 
of these forms of address begins with terms which 
are curt or the reverse, according to the writer’s 
position. The king puts at the head of his letters 
the simple ‘ Vizir of such or such de ent ;’ but 
that vizir in return would never think of addressing 
the king without having placed at the head of his 
communication a string of the most high-flown 
titles which it could enter into the heart of man to 
conceive. The king is not only addressed as ‘the 
mighty,’ ‘the high in place,’ the ‘illustrious by 
birth, ‘the son of the son of a king, ‘the asylum 
of the universe ;’ but his wisdom is compared to 
that of Solomon, his courage and prowess to that 
of Roostem, his generosity to that of Hatim, the 
splendour of his throne to that of the firmament 
on high; and the obsequious writer not only 

rays that his own soul may be the king’s sacrifice, 

ut he goes out of his way to include the souls of 
all other men in his impious wish. Nor is this 

isgusting language confined to the letters addressed 
to the King i in a somewhat modified degree, it is 
to be found in the communications of all Persians 
to their superiors. 

As a sort of comment on the sincerity of 
the polite expressions with which a Persian’s 
tongue is so ready, I may mention the follow- 
ing little anecdote, which was told me the other 
day. A party, including several foreign mini- 


sters, was assembled at the house of one of the 
Persian ministers, who had invited those present to 
dinner. When the servant had announced that 
dinner was on the table, his Excellency and all his 
guests got up, and, in order to settle any doubtful 
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points as to who ought to be the first to leave the 
room, the host made a comprehensive bow to the 
company assembled, and turning his back upon 
them all, walked into the dining-room before the 
representatives of France and Italy. The polite- 
ness to which the inhabitants of Persia would wish 
to be thought entitled to lay claim, does not display 
itself in the exercise of hospitality towards for- 
eigners ; the court of Persia is, beyond all com- 

ison, the most dreary place of sojourn that can 

1 to the lot of a diplomatist. It is not until 
after a residence at this court, that one fully under- 
stands the feeling that prompted Xerxes, king of 
Persia, to offer a reward to him who should invent 
a new pleasure. 

Custom, imperious custom, prevents the Shah 
from eating or drinking with any except the ladies 
of his family, save on two occasions in the year, 
when he dines with some of the highest princes. 
The dishes for the royal table are sent up covered, 
and sealed with the cook’s seal, which is only 
broken in the presence of the king. The following 
is the ceremonial observed when, as on the royal 
birthday, or on the feast of the old Persian new- 
year, the foreign —— body present their 
congratulations to the Shah. Preceded by the 
master of ceremonies and his cane of office, the 
ministers through the various courts of the 
house of the Lord’s Anointed : they by the 
hall that looks down on the court in which is 
held the general salam; they pass by the tra- 
velled peacock throne ; by a stately guard of sol- 
diers portrayed by Persian artists on the walls ; 
by a gushing source of clearest water, flowing 
over enamelled tiles of Persian blue; by a laby- 
rinth of walks through gardens that diffuse the 
sweet odours of the rose and the jasmine; by a 
pond of water in which a model steamer floats ; 
until, taking time from the master of ceremonies, 
the ministers, and those who follow them, suddenly 
stand still for a moment, during which the master 
of ceremonies bends double, and the Europeans 
raise the right hand and — a military salute. 
After another advance, the same sudden halt is 
repeated ; and as the representatives of the foreign 
powers are now approaching the king, they put off 
their outer shoes from off their feet, that no dust 
from the outer world may defile the nostrils of 
majesty. After the master of ceremonies has per- 
formed his part, at this point of the ceremonial, a 
slight movement of the fingers of the right hand is 
made by the king that sits upon the throne, and 
the procession moves onwards once more. Under 
the shade of the stately chenar-trees, up the marble 
steps that lead to the presence-chamber, through 
the portal veiled with a Cashmere shawl, pass 
plumed heads, and stars, and orders, and again 
each right hand is raised to the brow in salute. Of 
these greetings—such is the Persian etiquette—the 
king takes no notice whatever, but remains all the 
while unmoved, with his eyes fixed as if on vacancy. 
If his majesty be seated, chairs are placed before 
him for the chiefs of the different missions, into 
which they introduce themselves without having 
been told to do so. 

The other members of the missions remain stand- 
ing in the royal presence, as do the vizir for foreign 
affairs, and four of the king’s uncles, bearing respec- 
tively the globe, and the sceptre, and the sword, 
and the shield of state. 

The king is sumptuously arrayed in a tunic of 
blue velvet, enhisthues with pearls ; the buttons 


of the tunic are single ls, each of the size of a 
black-bird’s egg. The king’s sword is attached to a 
belt, which, like Sabrina’s chariot, is 

Thick-set with agate, and the azure sheen 

Of turkois blue, and emerald green. 


The same priceless belt supports his dagger, which 
is valued at a quarter of a million sterling. On his 
shoulders he wears a pair of diamond-studded 
epaulets. On his right arm glitters the sister- 
diamond to the Koh-i-noor, and which is known as 
‘the Mountain of Light.’ The jika, or ornament 
which decorates his hat, is composed of sprays of 
emeralds and diamonds. Round his neck lore a 
rosary of pearls, which he holds in his hand whilst 
the doyen of the diplomatic body says a few words 
on behalf of himself and of his colleagues. When 
the senior minister has ceased speaking in the 
French language, and when his speech has been 
translated into Persian by his interpreter, the king’s 
eyes seem for the first time to cease to gaze on 
vacancy, and his majesty condescends to inquire 
after the health of each individual minister, and to 
ask the last news from Europe. After an audience 
of ten or fifteen minutes, the ministers seek per- 
mission to depart, and they and their suites back out 
of the presence-chamber as best they can, penetrate 
through the Cashmere veil, and descend the marble 
steps. The king retains his post whilst they retire 
through the garden, turning round at stated inter- 
vals to salute his majesty once more. 


THE DEATH OF SUMMER. 


By the length’ning twilight hours; 
By the chill and fragrant showers ; 
By the flow’rets pale and faded ; 
By the leaves with russet shaded ; 
By the gray and clouded morn ; 
By the drooping ears of corn ; 

By the meadows, overspread 

With the spider’s wavy thread ; 
By the soft and shadowy sky ; 

By the thousand tears that lie 
Every weeping bough beneath— 
Summer, we perceive thy death ! 


Summer, all thy charms are past ; 
Summer, thou art wasting fast ; 
Scarcely one of all thy roses 

On thy faded brow reposes. 

Thrush and nightingale have long 
Ceased to woo thee with their song ; 
And, on every lonely height, 
Swallows gather for their flight ; 
While the wild wind’s dreary tone, 
Sweeping through the valleys lone, 
Sadly sighs, with mournful breath, 
Requiems for sweet Summer's death. 
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